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STUDENT  MOTIVATION  IN  SCANDINAVIAN 
COURSES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Hedin  Bronner 
W ashington,  D.C. 

1.  Introduction 

“T  WANTED  to  be  able  to  talk  to  my  grandmother  who  isn’t 
A  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  English.  Also  I  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  know  a  foreign  language  and  needed  one  in  order 
to  meet  entrance  requirements  for  the  Seminary.”  Thus  reads 
one  student’s  reply,  typical  among  240  received,  to  inquiries 
about  motivation  included  in  the  latest  survey  of  Scandinavian 
studies  in  the  United  States.* 

Two  questions  pertinent  to  the  problem  of  motivation  were 
submitted  with  our  1955  questionnaire,  i.e..  Item  VI:  “How 
many  of  the  students  in  your  Scandinavian  courses  have  a 
Scandinavian  background?  How  many  have  not?”  and  Item 
VII:  “Motivation  in  registering  for  Scandinavian  courses.  If 
possible,  please  base  your  reply- on  written  statements  obtained 
from  your  students.  (The  investigators  will  be  especially  grate¬ 
ful  if  the  original  replies  thus  obtained  from  the  students  can 
be  forwarded  with  this  questionnaire.)”  Most  of  the  65  univer¬ 
sities,  colleges  and  high  schools  which  were  found  to  be  offering 
Scandinavian  courses  contributed  some  kind  of  reply  or  com- 

*  For  details  of  the  background,  method  and  scope  of  these  surveys,  see 
Hedin  Bronner  and  Gosta  Franzen,  “Scandinavian  Studies  in  Institutions  of 
Learning  in  the  United  States.  Third  Report:  1954-55,”  Scandinavian  Studies, 
XXVII,  4  (November  1955),  particularly  pp.  173-177.  Though  it  has  fallen  to 
my  lot  to  write  the  present  report,  it  was  my  vdpenbror  Professor  Franzen  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  who  conceived  the  idea  of  including  inquiries  about  moti¬ 
vation  in  the  third  of  our  periodic  surveys  of  Scandinavian  courses. 
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ment,  and  13  institutions  responded  to  the  parenthetical  request 
by  forwarding  individual  replies  from  the  students  them¬ 
selves.* 

2.  Ancestry 

The  relationship  between  national  origin  and  motivation  in 
language  studies  is  self-evident,  and  we  expect  that  an  index  of 
motivation  in  students  of  Scandinavian  can  be  obtained  through 
a  study  of  fluctuations  in  percentage  of  Scandinavian  origin 
over  a  period  of  years,  supported  by  direct  comment  of  the 
students.  Unfortunately,  we  found  in  this  first  trial  that  our 
question  in  Item  VI,  concerning  national  origin,  was  not  specific 
enough  in  its  wording  to  insure  standardized  criteria  of  measure¬ 
ment  among  our  correspondents.  Consequently,  only  27  institu¬ 
tions  couched  their  replies  in  such  terms  that  they  could  be 
mathematically  combined  and  translated  into  percentages. 
From  these  27  institutions,  however,  we  have  information  on  the 
immediate  ancestry  of  645  students,  i.e.,  between  27%  and  37% 
of  all  individuals  registered  in  Scandinavian  courses  in  the 
United  States. 

For  purposes  of  the  present  study  any  student  who  men¬ 
tioned  a  Scandinavian  parent  or  grandparent  is  considered  to 
be  of  Scandinavian  ancestry,  as  any  such  relationship  has  been 
found  likely  to  affect  motivation.  Thus  defined,  the  ancestry  of 
the  645  known  students  may  be  tabulated  as  follows: 

No.  of  Students  of  No.  of  Students  of  Percentage  of 
Known  Ancestry  Scand.  Ancestry  Scand.  Ancestry 

Universities  113  54  47% 

Colleges,  etc.  347  312  90% 

High  Schools  185  179  96% 

Totals  645  545  84% 

Sufficient  study-material  for  a  further  break-down  according 
to  subjects  studied  is  available  only  for  the  colleges.  The  result 
is  found  to  be  as  follows: 

•  A  total  of  35  individual  replies  were  received  from  among  five  universities; 
154  replies  from  seven  colleges;  and  51  replies  from  a  single  high  school. 
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^  Norwegian  Courses— 97%  Scandinavian 

/  Danish  Courses  — 92%  Scandinavian* 

t  Swedish  Courses  — 87%  Scandinavian 

}  Scanty  as  the  figures  for  the  universities  are,  they  neverthe- 

I  less  have  enabled  us  to  determine  that  Old  Norse/Icelandic — 
^  largely  confined  to  university  level — has  far  more  non-Scandi- 

1’  navian  registrants  than  any  other  Scandinavian  subject.  Of  the 

20  students  of  known  ancestry  in  six  courses  of  Old  Norse/Ice- 
landic,  only  one  was  Scandinavian.  If  this  subject  were  alto¬ 
gether  excluded  from  the  picture,  the  number  of  Scandinavian 
students  in  all  schools  would  constitute  87%  rather  than  84% 
of  the  total  of  known  ancestry. 

(Although  the  replies  of  23  institutions  could  not  be  com¬ 
bined  with  those  reported  above,  they  are  listed  verbatim  at 
this  point  to  illustrate  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
collating  material  expressed  in  different  ways: 

Eastern  Universities:  “Ca.  25%” — “75%” 

Middle  Western  Universities:  “Ca.  50%”— “Ca.  30%”— “Ca.  5%”— “Ca.  90% 
for  languages  and  ca.  50%  for  non-languages” — “50%  in  language  and  very 
few  in  non-language  courses” — “Nearly  all” — “Ca.  one  third” — “Prac¬ 
tically  all”— “Very  few.” 

West  Coast  Universities:  “Ca.  50% ” — “Ca.  70%” 

A  Western  University:  “Less  than  50%” 

Middle  Western  Colleges:  “Most”— “Ca.  80%”— “60-80%”— “90%” 

West  Coast  Colleges:  “Most” — “Ca.  50%” 

1  An  Eastern  High  School:  “Almost  100%” 

)  Middle  Western  High  Schools:  “Ca.  90%” — “Over  75%” 

To  combine  or  average  these  percentages  in  any  way  would  pre¬ 
sent  a  false  picture,  because  the  schools  with  light  enrolments 
would  have  to  be  given  the  same  value  as  those  with  heavy  en- 
i  rolments,  and  because  our  correspondents  may  have  applied 
j'  varying  definitions  to  the  term  “Scandinavian  background.” 

I  It  is  possible  that  many  an  instructor  has  failed  to  realize  that 
Patrick  O’Leary  at  the  back  of  the  room  has  a  Scandinavian 

I 

I*  The  Danish  percentage  is  computed  from  figures  for  only  five  students  and 
therefore  probably  has  little  validity. 
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grandmother;*  and  we  believe  that  those  estimates  which  are  1 
not  based  on  replies  from  the  students  themselves  tend  to  run 
too  low  according  to  )ur  definition  of  terms.  We  accept  the 
blame  for  this  difficulty  and  expect  to  insure  standardized  defi¬ 
nitions  in  future  investigations. 

An  interesting  de  ail  brought  to  light  by  analysis  of  the 
ancestry  data  is  that  33  of  the  545  students  of  known  Scandi¬ 
navian  descent  had  at  least  one  parent  of  some  other  Scandi¬ 
navian  nationality  than  that  represented  by  the  subjects  studied; 
in  a  few  cases  the  entire  ancestry  was  of  another  Scandinavian 
nationality.  Sixteen  students  of  Norwegian  were  part  Norwegian 
and  part  Swedish  or  Danish;  eleven  students  of  Swedish  were 
part  Swedish  and  part  Norwegian  or  Danish;  and  six  students 
of  Norwegian  who  had  no  Norwegian  blood  whatsoever  were 
wholly  or  partly  of  some  other  Scandinavian  descent  (e.g.,  half 
Danish,  half  Swedish;  or  half  German,  half  Swedish).  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  when  motivated  by  a  desire  to  learn  about  or  pre¬ 
serve  the  culture  of  their  ancestors,  some  students  are  willing  to 
study  whatever  Scandinavian  subject  is  available,  even  if  it 
does  not  directly  pertain  to  the  land  of  their  origin.  As  one 
student  of  Norwegian  put  it,  “I  preferred  to  take  Swedish,  but 
as  they  don’t  teach  it  here  [a  Pacific  Coast  college],  I  thought 
Norsk  would  be  about  the  same.”  His  father  was  English,  his 
mother  of  Swedish-born  parents.  A  Middle  Western  student  re¬ 
vealed  his  feeling  about  his  ancestry  in  these  picturesque  words: 
“Father  Norwegian.  Mother  75%  norsk,  25%  svensk  (grrr).” 
But  it  was  Swedish  he  was  studying. 

3.  Motivation  i 

The  reasons  given  by  the  students  themselves  for  taking  j 
Scandinavian  courses  have  been  tabulated  according  to  eleven  i 
categories,  which  are  listed  below  with  their  relative  incidence  | 
in  percentages:  f 

*  Of  the  many  students  who  volunteered  information  about  their  grand¬ 
parents,  only  one  indicated  unknown.”  The  interest  of  the  Scandinavian  stu-  i 
dents  in  their  ancestry  is  illustrated  by  one  who  was  able  to  tell  that  he  was  I 
descended  from  French  Huguenots  who  many  generations  ago  had  sought  refuge  ’ 
in  Norway.  I 
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1 

1  Categories  of  Motivation 

Univer¬ 

sities 

CoHflges 

High 

Schools 

All 

Schools 

Direct  or  indirect  influence  of 
Scandinavian  relatives 

47.2% 

.) 

59,9% 

66.6% 

59.2% 

Desire  to  prepare  for  travel  to 
Scandinavia 

21.8% 

26-2% 

12.0% 

18.7% 

Influence  of  friends  or  community 

3.6% 

9\^o 

6.0% 

7.9% 

Academic  requirement,  especially 
for  theological  seminary 

0 

6.«% 

0 

4.5% 

{  Requirement  for  transfer  to  a 

1  popular  high  school  or  from  an 

1  unpopular  one 

0 

0 

15.1% 

2.9% 

1  Serious  academic  interest  other 

than  philological 

7.2% 

.86% 

0 

1.7% 

?  Interest  awakened  by  travel  in 

Scandinavia 

7.2% 

.43% 

0 

1.4% 

Miscellaneous 

3.6% 

.86% 

0 

1.1% 

Desire  to  read  literary  or  scien- 

tific  works 

5.4% 

0 

0 

.85% 

Counsellor’s  advice 

0 

1.3% 

0 

.85% 

Philological  interest  or  require- 

1  ment 

3.6% 

0 

0 

.57% 

These  figures  were  obtained  by  counting  the  number  of  times 
each  motive  was  mentioned,  adding  the  figures  in  each  column, 
then  dividing  to  determine  what  percent  each  motive-category 
represents  of  the  total  for  the  column.  Inasmuch  as  many  stu¬ 
dents  listed  several  motives,  the  frequency-counts  in  this  table 
totaled  far  more  than  the  number  of  students  involved,  and  we 
felt  that  percentages  would  be  less  misleading  than  simple  totals. 
Even  the  percentages,  however,  must  be  viewed  with  caution. 
E  The  number  of  replies  received  from  universities  and  high  schools 
i  was  so  much  less  than  that  from  colleges  that  conditions  per- 
I  taining  specially  to  the  two  first-mentioned  types  of  institu- 
I  tions  may  have  had  an  undue  effect  on  the  percentage  for  all 
)  three  types  combined.  The  accidental  circumstance  of  relative 
i  popularity  of  certain  high  schools,  for  instance,  appears  as  2.9% 
I  in  the  total  motivation  picture,  giving  it  a  place  in  the  upper 
J  half  of  the  column ;  but  this  percentage  would  of  course  be  greatly 
reduced  if  replies  from  all  students  in  all  types  of  institutions 
were  to  become  available. 

But  the  percentages  are  not  entirely  without  value.  It  is 
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perfectly  clear  that  looking  at  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  first 
four  categories  are  of  great  significance.  This  alone  is  a  fact  of 
importance  to  educational  planners  in  the  Scandinavian  field, 
and  periodic  changes  in  the  general  proportion  between  these 
dominating  categories  and  all  the  lesser  ones  should  furnish 
definite  indications  of  an  eventual  shift  of  Scandinavian  studies 
from  immigrant  to  native  American  milieu.  A  comparison  of  the 
frequency  of  parental  and  community  influence  in  universities, 
in  colleges,  and  in  high  schools  gives  a  hint  that  the  shift  is  al¬ 
ready  taking  place,  as  we  have  indicated  in  our  surveys  of 
Scandinavian  studies.  The  heavier  influence  of  Scandinavian 
background  shown  in  the  colleges  and  high  schools  lends  sup¬ 
port  to  our  hypothesis  that  the  emotional  interest  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  would  be  manifested  principally  in  heavy  enrolments  j 
below  university  level,  and  that  a  waning  of  direct  Scandinavian 
influence  would  result  in  a  shift  towards  relatively  heavier  en¬ 
rolments  in  the  universities,  where  sentiment  normally  plays  a 
lesser  role  in  choice  of  studies.*  The  replies  of  those  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  who  gave  their  own  estimates  rather  than  submit  the 
original  comments  of  the  students  clearly  point  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  All  universities  except  the  three  or  four  which  are  well  i 
known  to  be  dominated  by  their  Scandinavian  environment  in¬ 
dicated  largely  academic  motivation  in  their  students,  while  the 
colleges  indicated  a  considerable  amount  of  national  sentiment 
mixed  with  a  few  cases  of  genuine  scholarly  interest,  and  the  high 
schools — five  in  number — mentioned  no  other  motive  than  en¬ 
vironmental  influence. 

The  relationship  between  motivation  and  the  shifting  of 
studies  from  lower  to  higher  levels  of  education  is  also  illustrated 
by  a  curious  discrepancy  between  enrolments  in  Norwegian 
and  those  in  Swedish.  As  mentioned  in  our  surveys,*  the  over-all 
enrolments  in  Norwegian  have  regularly  been  higher  than  those 
in  Swedish,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Swedish  population  of 
America  is  far  more  numerous  than  the  Norwegian.  But  in  uni¬ 
versities  alone  the  enrolments  in  Swedish  have  been  leading  by  a 
wide  margin.  The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  found  in  the 
comparative  history  of  the  early  Norwegian  and  Swedish  emi- 


*  Bronner  and  Franzen,  op.  cit. 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  178,  179;  p.  182,  note  14. 
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grations,  the  Norwegian  portion  of  which  has  been  unusually 
well  chronicled.^  While  the  details  are  too  complex  for  inclusion 
in  the  present  report,  a  brief  glance  at  Einar  Haugen’s  brilliant 
work  in  this  field  will  suffice  to  illuminate  the  situation.  Haugen’s 
“index  of  retention,”  based  on  an  incontrovertible  application 
of  census  statistics,  gives  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  re¬ 
spectively  the  ratio  5:4:3  where  degree  of  retention  of  the 
mother-tongue  is  concerned.®  This  he  ascribes  to  the  fact  that 
“  .  .  .  the  Norwegians  came  first  and  settled  compactly  in  rural 
settlements  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  did  the  Swedes.  The 
Swedes  were  more  highly  urbanized  before  emigration  than  the 
Norwegians;  the  Danish  were  more  urbanized  (and  urbane)  than 
either  of  the  others.”* 

In  a  sense,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  motivation  of 
those  students  who  have  no  Scandinavian  background,  as  they 
represent  the  seed  in  which  the  mortal  flower  of  immigrant  cul¬ 
ture  may  be  regenerated.  Below  is  therefore  presented  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  typical  replies  from  such  students: 

“The  reason  for  my  taking  Swedish  as  a  major  subject  is  that  I  have  lived 
in  Sweden  for  three  years.  The  country  and  the  language  appeal  to  me  very 
much.  It  was  my  wish  to  continue  studying  Swedish  so  that  I  may  improve  in 
the  language.”  (An  Eastern  university  student  whose  name  indicates  Baltic  ori¬ 
gin,  probably  recent.) 

“My  field  is  Forest  Pathology  and  the  Swedish  geneticists  and  plant  pa¬ 
thologists  have  done  some  of  the  finest  work  in  this  field.  The  forest  cover  types 
of  Sweden  and  Northern  Minnesota  are  similar  and  it  would  be  very  helpful 
for  one  in  plant  pathology  to  be  able  to  read  the  works  of  the  Swedish  scientists 
in  the  original.”  (A  Middle  Western  university  graduate  student.) 

“I  know  a  few  people  who  speak  Norwegian  and  would  like  to  be  able  to 
converse  with  them.  The  culture  of  the  country  is  also  very  interesting.”  (Stu¬ 
dent  at  a  Pacific  Coast  college  dominated  by  a  Scandinavian  environment.) 

“Interest  in  languages;  contacts  with  people  of  Norwegian  background  have 
created  an  interest  in  the  language;  a  vague  hope  of  some  day  seeing  Norway.” 
(Same  college  as  above.) 

“I  am  married  to  a  second  generation  Norwegian. ...”  (Same  college.) 

“I  am  taking  Swedish  because  I  need  1  year  of  foreign  language  and  1  year 
of  Greek  in  order  to  enter  .  .  .  Seminary.  Since  I  am  entering  a  Swedish 

^  E.g.,  in  Ingrid  Semmingsen,  Veien  Mot  Vest,  Oslo,  Aschehoug,  1950. 

*  Einar  Haugen,  The  Norwegum  Language  in  America,  Philadelphia,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1953,  Vol.  I,  pp.  288  ff.  See  also  the  section  “The 
Teaching  of  Norwegian,”  pp.  137-140. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  289. 
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denomination  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  know  a  little  about  the 
Swedish  language.”  (Student  of  English  and  German  ancestry  at  a  Middle 
Western  college  dominated  by  Scandinavian  environment.) 

“I  study  Swedish  because  I  am  interested  in  Sweden  itself,  and  because  the 
church  I  attend  has  many  Swedish  people  who  have  made  me  interested  in  the 
subject.”  (Student  of  Irish  and  Welsh  ancestry,  at  same  college  as  above.) 

“To  be  better  acquainted  with  the  Norwegian  people.”  (Student  of  Scottish 
ancestry  at  a  Middle  Western  high  school  dominated  by  a  Scandinavian  com¬ 
munity.) 

“[I  took  Norwegian]  because  I  had  to  take  it  in  order  to  get  a  transfer  from 
.  .  .  High.  But  it  is  interesting.”  (Student  of  Irish  ancestry  at  same  high 
school.) 

Several  other  replies  from  non-Scandinavian  students  indi¬ 
cated  an  interest  arising  from  contact  with  Scandinavian 
churches,  community  groups,  or  individuals.  One  Pacific  Coast 
woman  told  a  long  and  interesting  story  of  chance  contact  with 
another  non-Scandinavian  woman,  whose  retired  Norwegian 
sea-captain  husband  had  “told  her  she  had  to  go  to  school  and 
learn  how  to  speak  Norwegian  like  a  lady.”  The  narrator  joined 
the  same  Norwegian  class,  then,  out  of  curiosity.  Her  professor 
lent  her  some  Danish  history  books,  stimulating  her  to  learn 
Danish  well  enough  to  wade  through  Troels  Lund,  which  she 
purchased.  “Perhaps  later,”  she  added,  “I  shall  find  a  reason  to 
study  Swedish.” 

Though  not  typical,  the  reply  given  by  one  Eastern  college 
professor  on  behalf  of  his  students  is  so  auspicious  that  we 
choose  to  let  it  ring  the  last  note  of  this  section: 

“None  of  the  students  has  a  Scandinavian  background,  nor  does  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  Swedish  is  taught  at . . .  not  as  a  tool  or  with  nationalistic  bias,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  is  such  an  attractive  language  and  because  it  opens  the  door  to  such  a 
refreshing  and  valuable  cultural  area.  W'e  learn  Swedish  here  for  fun.” 

4.  Conclusion 

The  great  majority  of  students  enrolled  in  Scandinavian 
courses  are  of  Scandinavian  ancestry,  the  concentration  of 
which  decreases  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  levels  of  education, 
indicating  that  Scandinavian  courses  at  the  lower  levels  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  immigrant  sentiment  to  a  greater  degree  than  those  at 
higher  levels.  In  at  least  one  type  of  institution,  namely  the  col¬ 
leges,  Norwegian  courses  are  much  more  heavily  populated 
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with  students  of  Scandinavian  ancestry  than  are  Swedish  courses 
— a  fact  closely  related  to  Haugen’s  index  of  mother-tongue  re¬ 
tention,  which  gives  the  Norwegian  and  Swedish  immigrant 
groups  a  ratio  of  5  to  4  on  a  nationwide  basis.  This  explains  our 
earlier  findings  that  the  Norwegian  enrolments  are  heavier 
than  the  Swedish  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  while  the  Swedish 
are  heavier  in  universities. 

The  reasons  most  frequently  advanced  by  the  students 
themselves  for  taking  Scandinavian  courses  are  influence  of 
Scandinavian  relatives,  friends  or  community,  desire  to  prepare 
for  travel  in  Scandinavia,  and  desirability  or  need  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  languages  for  theological  work  in  Scandinavian  areas. 
Of  the  various  factors  comprising  community  influence,  the 
Scandinavian  Lutheran  churches  still  rank  high,  despite  a  gen¬ 
erally  diminishing  use  of  Scandinavian  languages  in  regular 
divine  services. 

Scandinavian  studies  are  going  through  an  unstable  period, 
in  which  motivations  may  be  easily  influenced  by  external  cir¬ 
cumstances;  and  a  strong  motivation  on  the  part  of  a  Scandi¬ 
navian  instructor  may  stimulate  enrolments  materially.  Practi¬ 
cally  every  student  who  gave  Scandinavian  background  influ¬ 
ence  as  his  principal  reason  for  enrolling,  also  mentioned  that 
he  was  utilizing  his  Scandinavian  studies  to  complete  his  elec¬ 
tives  or  satisfy  a  language  requirement.^  It  goes  without  saying 
that  a  campaign  by  Scandinavian  instructors  for  wider  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  in  fulfillment  of  language 
requirements  would  bear  fruit  in  terms  of  increased  enrolments, 
particularly  at  a  time  when  students  of  Scandinavian  descent 
are  beginning  to  vacillate  in  their  choice,  and  other  students 
have  not  yet  fully  recognized  the  values  and  pleasures  of  such 
studies. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
choice  of  Scandinavian  subjects  other  than  languages,  e.g., 
literature  (in  translation),  history,  folk  movements,  social  in¬ 
stitutions,  etc.  An  eminent  example  of  a  strongly-motivated 

This  consideration  was  well-nigh  universal  among  the  replies  and  was  not 
given  a  sep>arate  category  listing  in  the  table. 
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Scandinavian  faculty  adapting  itself  to  a  changing  environment  I 

without  lowering  its  colors  is  that  of  the  leading  college  in  a  | 

Norwegian  area  of  the  Middle  West.  Here  for  a  number  of  years  » 
all  students  of  Norwegian  ancestry  were  required  to  take  a  one-  ; 
year  course  selected  from  Norwegian  language,  Norwegian  litera¬ 
ture  in  translation,  Ibsen,  or  Norwegian  history.  As  long  as  the  I 
predominance  of  Norwegian  ancestry  in  individual  students  re-  | 
mained  undisputed,  the  language  courses  were  the  most  heavily  . 
populated,  as  they  were  also  accepted  in  fulfillment  of  certain  > 
over-all  language  requirements.  Eventually,  however,  the  col-  | 
lege  administration  was  confronted  with  appeals  for  individual 
decisions  in  cases  of  mixed  ancestry — for  instance,  Norwegian 
and  Swedish — and  later  the  feeling  became  fairly  general  among 
students  and  instructors  alike  that  the  Norwegian  requirement  i 
had  outlived  its  purpose.  The  Scandinavian  faculty  realized  that  ' 
a  change  was  necessary,  and  about  1950-51  searched  for  a  way 
of  dropping  the  requirement  without  putting  the  college  on  rec-  | 
ord  as  abandoning  its  interest  in  the  study  of  Norwegian.  “So  | 
it  was  ordained,"  writes  one  of  the  professors,  “that  the  Ibsen 
course  and  other  courses  in  Literature  in  Translation  should 
be  counted  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  general  two-year  re-  i 
quirement  in  Language  and  Literature.  The  Ibsen  course  and 
the  two  courses  in  Scandinavian  literature  were  way  out  in  front 
of  anything  offered  elsewhere  in  that  field.  So  when  the  change 
was  made,  we  drew  about  80  percent  of  the  students  who  pre¬ 
ferred  to  take  literature.”  The  result  was  that  while  the  enrol¬ 
ment  in  Norwegian  language  courses  was  reduced,  the  gains  in 
the  literature  courses  more  than  comp>ensated  for  this. 

In  several  schools,  however,  Scandinavian  subjects  are  offered 
without  any  academic  credit  whatsoever,  and  in  others  they 
are  given  only  basic  academic  credit  as  electives  without  recogni¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  language  requirements.  Even  students 
with  strong  sentimental  motivation  in  many  cases  cannot  afford 
to  devote  time  to  Scandinavian  studies  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 
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I  THREE  OLD  NORSE  WORDS:  GAMBAN, 

I  RATATOSKR,  AND  GYMIR 

Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
U niversity  of  Kansas 

I.  Gamban.  The  word  gamban  is  used  only  as  the  first  member 
of  a  compound;  cf.  gamban-sumbl  {Lokas.  8,  4),  gamban-teinn 
I  (Skm.  32,  2-4;  Hrbl.  20,  4),  and  gamban-vreipe  (Skm.  33,  4). 

The  basic  sense  of  gamban  seems  to  be  “magic  power,  Zauber- 
[  kraft”  if  we  can  judge  from  the  compound  gamban-teinn, 

I  which  can  hardly  mean  anything  else  than  “a  magic  wand.” 

From  this  basic  sense  of  “magic”  there  developed  an  elative 
force  which  served  to  emphasize  the  sense  of  the  second  mem- 
1  ber  of  the  compound,  as  in  gamban-sumbl  “a  great,  magnifi- 
I  cent  banquet”  and  in  gamban-vreipe  “great,  frightful  wrath.” 

The  etymology  of  the  word  gamban-  is  still  controversial.  It 
has  been  connected  with  OE  gomban  in  the  phrase  gomban 
gyldan  “to  discharge  a  payment  or  tribute”  (B6ow.  11,  Gen. 
1978),  OS  gambra  “payment,  interest”  {Hel.  355).  Assuming 
that  OE  gomban'.OS  gambra  “payment  (in  money),  Schatz" 
represents  the  original  sense  of  ON  gamban,  Bugge  suggests 
{The  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems,  XIX)  that  the  word  gamban-teinn 
refers  to  a  Schatz-rute,  Wunschel-rute,  a  magic  wand  for  obtaining 
hidden  treasures.  Concerning  this  interpretation  Gering  says 
{Kommentar  zu  den  Liedern  der  Edda,  I,  280) :  “Die  bedeutung 
‘schatz’  .  .  .  passt  nicht  ftir  gamban-sumbl  und  ebensowenig  ftir 
gamban-vreipe  {Skm  33^),  da  gamban  in  diesen  beiden  wortem 
nur  den  begriff  des  2.  kompositionsgliedes  steigert.  .  .  .”  Ger- 
ing’s  objection  to  Bugge ’s  hypothesis  that  the  basic  sense  of  ON 
gamban  can  be  inferred  from  OE  gomban: OS  gambra  “payment 
(in  money)  ”  =  5’cAa/z  is  perfectly  justifiable,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  explain  the  elative  force  of  gamban  from  a  basic  sense  of 
Schatz  as  denoting  “a  payment,  tax,  tribute,”  etc.  It  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  possible  to  explain  this  elative  force  if  we  assume  the  basic 
sense  of  gamban  to  have  been  “magic  p>ower,  Zauberkraft," 
which  could  convert  anything  whatsoever  into  a  precious  object 
and  hence  in  WGerm.,  OE  gomban'.OS  gambra,  passed  over  into 
the  sense  of  Schatz  as  “treasure”>  “payment,  tax”;  cf.  Mod. 
German  Schatz  in  both  these  senses,  “treasure”  and  “tax.”  We 
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have  a  parallel  for  this  elative  force  of  “magical,  wonderful” 
in  the  German  word  Wunder  “a  wonder,”  from  which  was  de- 
velop>ed  the  sense  of  “something  miraculous,  a  miracle”  and  in 
compounds  acquired  an  elative  force,  as  in  wunder-schon 
“wondrously  (  =  extremely)  beautiful.”  Anything  which  is 
“magical”  or  “supernatural”  is  also  “wonderful”  and  therefore 
enhances  the  idea  inherent  in  the  second  member  of  the  com¬ 
pound.  But  after  the  elative  force  of  gamban  had  become  estab¬ 
lished,  the  original  sense  of  “magical”  entirely  disappeared  in 
favor  of  the  new  intensive  force.  The  compound  gamban-vreipe 
may  therefore  signify  “excessive,  tremendous  wrath”  with  no 
implication  of  the  original  sense  of  “magic”  inherent  in  gamban, 
just  as  in  Germ,  wunder-schon  “wondrously,  extremely  beautiful” 
no  one  connects  the  element  wunder-  with  the  sense  of  “miracle” 
(i.e.,  “magically,  miraculously  beautiful”).  The  compound 
gamban-sumbl  then  evidently  signifies  an  “extremely  imposing, 
magnificent  banquet”  as  befitting  the  assembly  of  the  gods  in 
the  Lokasenna. 

In  support  of  my  hypothesis  that  ON  gamb-an  had  a  basic 
abstract  sense  of  “magic  power”  is  the  presence  of  the  aw-suffix 
over  against  the  lack  of  this  suffix  in  OS  gambra,  fern,  o-stem, 
and  in  OE  gomban,  which  is  construed  by  Bosworth-Toller  and 
Holthausen  as  the  accusative  form  of  gombe*,  a  weak  feminine. 
The  o»-suffix  in  ON  gamb-an  may  very  well  represent  the  neuter 
on-suffix  denoting  an  abstract  idea  (“magic  power”)  as  in  gam- 
an  “joy.”‘  OS  gambra’.O^  gomban,  on  the  other  hand,  both  have 
the  concrete  sense  of  “payment,  tax”  and  hence  no  suffix  denot¬ 
ing  an  abstract  idea  was  added.  The  origin  of  the  r-suffix*  in  OS 

*  In  Mod.  Icelandic,  gaman-drykkja  and  gamban-drykkja  “drinking-bout” 
are  used  synonymously  (cf.  BlSndal,  I,  235).  This  furnishes,  of  course,  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  words  gaman-  “joy”  and  gamban-  are  etymologically  connected, 
but  clearly  shows  the  elative  force  of  gamban-  as  a  substitute  for  gaman-  and  as 
a  reflection  of  Old  Icelandic  gamban-  in  gamban-sumbl  “a  magnificent  banquet” 
of  the  Lokasenna  (8,  4) ;  “drinking”  was  an  essential  part  of  the  banquet  as  de¬ 
picted  in  the  prose  introduction  of  this  lay. 

*  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  r-suffix  in  OHG  gamb-ar  (with  preceding 
svarabhakti  vowel  a),  which  is  glossed  (cf.  GraS’s  Sprachschalz,  IV,  207)  as  the 
equivalent  of  Lat.  slrenuus  “vigorous,  active,”  perhaps  in  the  sense  of  “strong, 
brave”  (cf.  the  Latinized  tribal  name  Su-gambri)  and  hence  could  reflect  a  par¬ 
ticularized  sense  “powerful,  brave”  from  a  basic  sense  of  “magic  power.” 
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gamb-r-a  is  still  problematical,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  addition 
of  this  suffix  did  not  alter  the  sense  of  the  word,  since  it  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  OE  gomban  without  the  r-suffix.  We  may  then  har¬ 
monize  the  Proto-Germanic  root  *gamb-  in  ON  and  WGmc 
semantically,  as  follows:  *gamb-  “magic  power,”  basic  sense  pre¬ 
served  in  ON  gamb-an  through  the  neuter  abstract  o»-suffix; 
WGmc  *gamb-  “magic  power,”  basic  sense  lost  in  favor  of  “pre¬ 
cious  object,  treasure”  >  “money,  payment,  tax,”  etc.,  a  diver¬ 
gent  concrete  sense  such  as  developed  in  Mod.  German  Schatz 
“precious  object,  treasure”  >  “money,  payment,  tax”  (cf.  Schatz 
bezahlen). 

II.  Ratatoskr.  The  name  of  this  mythical  squirrel  (Grim.  32, 
1)  is  assumed  by  Sophus  Bugge  (op.  cit.,  XXIV)  to  be  a  loan 
word  from  OE.  Bugge’s  contention  is  based  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  the  element  -toskr  of  this  compound  does  not  else¬ 
where  occur  in  ON.  Hence  he  assumes  that  -toskr  must  represent 
an  ON  re-forming  of  the  OE  word  tiisc  (  =  OFris.  tttsk)  and  that 
consequently  the  element  Rata-  must  likewise  represent  an  OE 
word,  viz.  reet  “rat”;  hence  Rata-toskr  “Rat-tooth.”  So  far  as  the 
element  Rata-  is  concerned,  Bugge’s  hypothesis  has  no  valid 
foundation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ON  word  Rata  (gen. 
form  of  Rati*)  is  used  in  the  Hdvm.  (106,  1)  to  signify  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  Odin  employed  for  boring  his  way  through  the  rocks 
in  quest  of  the  poet’s  mead:  Rata  munn/Utomk  rUms  um  fd/ok 
urn  gridt  naga,  “With  an  auger  (or  borer)  I  did  make  my  way 
and  gnaw  through  the  rocks.”  Rati*  must  then  be  considered  a 
native  ON  word  meaning  “The  Borer,  Gnawer”  (cf.  Lat.  rad- 
ere  “to  tear,  mangle”;  see  Gering,  op.  cit.,  I,  127).  As  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  -toskr,  the  fact  that  this  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in 
ON  seems  to  lend  support  to  Bugge’s  contention  that  -toskr  was 
borrowed  from  OE  tusc.  OE  /tijciOFris.  tusk  represent  a  sub¬ 
stantive  with  adjectival  sk-su&x,  from  a  basic  form  *tunP-sk-a 
with  the  tt-grade  vowel  of  the  substantive  tunP-  as  in  Gothic 
tunp-us.  In  North  and  West  Gmc  we  find  only  the  o-grade  vowel 
(*tanp-)  in  the  word  for  “tooth”;  cf.  ON  tqnn,  OE  tdp,  OFris. 
toth,  OS  tand,  OHG  2a»(t)>MHG  zcn  >NHG  zahn.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  I  believe  that  the  «-grade  vowel  did  occur  in  ON,  viz.  in 
the  proper  name  Tunne,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any 
other  form  than  PN  *Tunpi  (cf.  the  OHG  proper  name  Zundu- 
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cc^).  The  weak  declension  of  the  proper  name  Tunn-e  indicates 
that  this  name  refers  to  a  person  who  was  characterized  as  hav¬ 
ing  some  peculiar  sort  of  tooth  and  may  be  equated  with  the  form 
-tann-e  (with  the  a-grade  radical  vowel)  which  occurs  in  such 
compound  names  as  GuUen-tanne  ‘The  Golden-Toothed’  (cf. 
Haraldr  Hilde-tannr  “The  War-Toothed”).  ON  -toskr  could  then 
be  based  upon  the  root  *tunP-  with  the  «-grade  vowel,  as  in  the 
proper  name  *Tunp-e>  Tunn-e,  parallel  to  the  tunp-loxxa.  in  OE 
tUsc".  *tunPskdR>*tunn5kdR.  (with  simplification  of  the  -nn- 
>-n-  before  the  consonant  combination  -sk)>*tunskaR*  (with 
the  loss  of  the  single  n  before  s,  and  the  lowering  of  «>  ^)  >  *t6skr 
(with  weakening  of  in  the  final  unaccented  syllable  of  the 
compound)  >  -toskr  (Rata-toskr) . 

Since  ON  -toskr  and  WGmc,  OE  /iirc:OFris.  tusk,  can  be 
derived  from  a  basic  form  PN  *tunp-sk-aR  with  stem  syllable 
*tunp-  as  in  Gothic  tunP-us,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
this  word  was  of  Common  North  and  West  Germanic,  if  not 
Proto-Germanic,  origin.  The  fact  that  the  ON  word  occurs  only 
in  the  name  Rata-toskr  is  no  valid  evidence  against  this  assump¬ 
tion,  for  there  are  many  ON  hapax  legomena  of  native  origin,  as 
is  attested  by  their  equivalents  in  the  Mod.  Scandinavian  dia¬ 
lects. 

III.  Gytnir.  The  derivation  of  this  proper  name  Gymir  in¬ 
volves  the  peculiar  difi&culty  that  it  is  recorded  only  as  referring 
to  two  different  mythological  creatures,  viz.  as  a  by-name  for 
Aeger,  the  sea-god  (prose  introduction  to  the  Lokas.)  and  as 

*  The  stem  form  Zundu-  in  Zundu-co  reflects  Goth,  tunp-us  of  the  u-inflec~ 
tion  with  -nd-<-nZ-<*-HP-  according  to  Vemer’s  Law. 

*  The  assumption  of  the  simplification  of  the  -nn->-n-  before  the  rit-suflBx 
in  the  form  *hutn-skaR>*tun-skaR  over  against  the  retention  of  the  -nn-  before 
this  sufi&x  in  the  type  menn-skr  "human”:  menn-ska  "humanity”  may  easily  be 
explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  two  different  sufl^es 
{*-sk  and  *-isk).  In  the  prehistoric  form  *luHH-skaR  the  rili-suffiz  was  added  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  stem  syllable  *tuHn-  without  the  suffix  vowel  i,  as  is  attested 
by  the  lack  of  »-umlaut  of  the  radical  vowel  in  OE  ttbcOFris.  tusk.  Since  we  must 
postulate  a  basic  form  *tuHn-skaR  (not  *tuHn-i-skaR),  the  -nn-  here  could  regu¬ 
larly  be  simplified  to  single  -»-  according  to  the  normal  tendency  to  discard  a 
medial  consonant  in  a  consonant  cluster.  In  the  type  tnennskr,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rk-suffix  represents  an  original  adjectival  suflSx  *-isk,  so  that  after  the 
syncope  of  the  medial  vowel  t  {*man»-isk-aR>metinskr)  the  -nn-  of  the  stem 
syllable  mttm-  remained  unaltered  under  the  influence  of  the  plural  stem  of  the 
substantive  menn  (,<*manH-iR),  but  later  was  simplified  to  single  -n-  (menskr). 
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the  name  of  a  giant,  the  father  of  GertSr,  in  the  Skirnismdl  6,  1. 
Since  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  giant  Gymir  belonged  to  the 
category  of  mythological  jeo-creatures,  it  seems  necessary  to 
postulate  a  basic  form  the  sense  of  which  can  be  suitable  for 
both  a  giant  of  unknown  origin  and  for  the  by-name  of  the  sea- 
god.  Gering  avoids  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that  the  name 
Gymir  represents  two  different  words  (homonyms),  which  re¬ 
quire  two  different  derivations.  Magnus  Olsen  bases  his  deriva¬ 
tion  upon  the  name  of  the  giant  Gymir,  the  sense  of  which  is 
hardly  suitable  for  the  by-name  of  the  sea-god  Aeger.  Detter- 
Heinzel,  in  commenting  on  the  giant  name  Gymir  in  the  Skirnis- 
tndl,  confuse  the  giant  Gymir  with  the  sea-god  Aeger  {Kom- 
mentar,  195):  “Aus  Hervar.  s.  Fas.  I,  475  sieht  man,  dass  Gymir 
ein  Wasserriese  war:  gengr  upp  mgrkuinn  Gymes  fletium,  vom 
Nebel.”  But  the  kenning  Gymes  fletium  ‘from  Gymer’s  home’ 
obviously  refers  to  the  sea  as  the  abode  of  the  god  Aeger  and 
therefore  has  no  bearing  upon  the  name  of  the  giant  Gymir, 
who,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sea.  In  the 
following  analysis  I  shall  discuss  both  Gering’s  and  Magnus 
Olsen’s  derivations  and  suggest  a  basic  form  for  the  name  Gymir 
the  sense  of  which  may  be  suitable  for  both  the  giant  and  the 
sea-god.  No  one,  of  course,  assumes  that  the  giant  Gymir  is  the 
same  person  as  Aeger. 

Gering  (I,  276)  assumes  that  the  name  Gymir  represents 
two  different  words,®  obviously  because  the  derivation  which  he 
postulates  for  the  sea-god  does  not  harmonize  in  sense  with 
Magnus  Olsen’s  derivation  of.  the  giant  Gymir,  to  which  Gering 
makes  no  objection.  Magnus  Olsen  (Maal  og  Minne,  I,  120 
[1909])  interprets  the  giant  Gymir  as  a  chthonic  creature  and 
therefore  derives  the  name  from  the  Gmc  root  *gum-  as  in  ON 
gum-e  “man,”  etymologically  connected  with  Lat.  hom-o  “man,” 
hum-us  “earth,”  Gk.  “earth.”  No  objection  can  be  brought 
against  this  derivation  as  a  designation  for  a  giant  of  chthonic 
origin,  but  it  can  hardly  be  valid  for  the  by-name  of  a  sea-god 
with  whom  were  associated  specific  attributes  of  the  sea  rather 
than  of  the  earth,  unless  we  may  assume  that  the  name  Gymir 
lost  its  specific  sense  of  a  chtonic  creature  and  acquired  a  generic 
sense  which  could  apply  to  any  type  of  mythological  creature, 

*  “Eine  andere  figur  desselben  namens  (die  formen  sind  jedoch  nur  homo¬ 
nym,  aber  etymologisch  nicht  identiach)  ist  der  vater  der  GerSr  (s.  zu  Skm  6*).’- 
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including  those  which  were  connected  with  the  sea;  cf.  the 
mythological  name  Vitnir,  which  originally  was  applied  to  the 
wolf,  but  later  in  compounds  could  apply  to  any  creature  which 
resembled  the  nature  of  a  wolf.  But  we  may  ask:  Why  was  Aeger, 
the  sea-god,  the  only  other  mythological  person  who  received 
the  name  Gymir?  Gering  evidently  approves  of  Olsen’s  deriva¬ 
tion  for  the  name  of  the  giant  (I,  219),  but  for  the  name  of  the 
sea-god  he  postulates  an  entirely  different  root,  connected  not 
with  Gk.  “earth”  but  with  Gk.  xi'-Mo  “juice,  fluid,” 

X(v-Ma  “something  poured,  stream  of  water”  [cf.  the  verb  x^ 
“pour”],  so  that  Gymir  literally  means  “the  wet  (god).”  This  is 
all  well  and  good  as  applying  to  the  sea-god,  but  Gering’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  name  Gymir  represents  two  different  words  is 
highly  improbable — homonyms  seldom  occur  in  proper  names — 
and  is  certainly  not  necessary  if  we  can  postulate  only  one  form 
which  has  a  basic  sense  applicable  to  both  the  giant  and  the  sea- 
god.  This  can  be  done  if  we  assume  that  the  name  Gymir  is 
derived  from  the  giant  name  Ymir  “The  Roarer”  (from  the  verb 
ytnja  “to  roar”)  with  *go-prefix,  i.e.  Gymir  <*Go-ywtV;  cf. 
glymr<*ga-hlymr,  hlytnr  “crash,  noise.”  For  a  semantic  analog 
compare  the  giant  name  Beli  “The  Roarer”  from  the  verb 
belja  (OE-OHG  bellan)  “to  bellow,  howl,  roar.”  Gering  {ibid.) 
mentions  the  fact  that  “the  roaring  of  the  sea”  (“das  brausen 
des  meeres”)  was  expressed  by  the  kenning  GymesljdZ  (“Gymer’s 
sounds”)  in  the  Ynglingatal  25,  11.  This  kenning  clearly  reflects 
one  salient  characteristic  of  the  sea,  and  hence  the  sense  of  the 
name  Gymir  as  “The  Roarer”  could  be  applicable  to  Aeger,  the 
personification  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  to  the  giant  Gymir,  if  my 
derivation  of  Gymir  “The  Roarer”  {<*Ga-ymir)  is  correct.  I 
realize  that  this  hypothesis  rests  upon  the  tenuous  evidence  of  a 
single  kenning,  but  this  evidence  seems  worth  consideration 
because  it  harmonizes  the  sense  of  the  name  Gymir  as  pertaining 
to  both  the  sea-god  and  the  giant.  If  the  Skirnismdl  represents 
a  dramatized  form  of  the  Frey  cult,  celebrating  this  god’s  an¬ 
nual  reunion  with  the  fertility  goddess  GerSr,  as  Magnus  Olsen 
assumes  for  the  justification  of  his  derivation  of  the  name  Gymir, 
the  father  of  GertSr,  it  seems  impossible  that  Aeger,  the  sea-god, 
who  likewise  received  this  name,  could  in  any  way  be  connected 
with  this  chthonic  myth.  The  sea  and  the  earth  are  two  entirely 
different  mythological  conceptions. 


THE  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  SCANDINAVIAN  STUDY 

The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study 
met  in  the  Pine  Room  of  the  Memorial  Union,  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  in  Lawrence,  Kansas  on  Friday,  May  11  and  Satur¬ 
day,  May  12,  1956. 

FIRST  SESSION,  MAY  11,  2:00  P.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Society’s  President, 
Professor  Paul  Schach. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nelson,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Kansas,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  He  stated  that  the 
University  was  pleased  to  serve  as  host  to  the  Society  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  Managing  Editor  of  Scandinavian  Studies  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  has  also  been  a 
member  of  the  University  of  Kansas  faculty  during  this  time. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  begun. 

1.  A  New  Look  at  Ibsen — 20  minutes.  By  Professor  Sverre 
Arestad,  University  of  Washington.  Comment  by  Professor 
Alexis. 

2.  Three  Old  Norse  Semantic  Notes — 20  minutes.  By  Profes¬ 
sor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  University  of  Kansas.  Discussion  by 
Professors  Hollander  and  Beck. 

3.  Strindberg  and  the  Idea  of  Virtue — 20  minutes.  By  Profes¬ 
sor  Walter  Johnson,  University  of  Washington.  Comments  by 
Professor  Mitchell. 

4.  Analysis  of  a  W est-N orwegian  Charm — 15  minutes.  By 
Professor  Bjarne  Ulvestad,  Indiana  University.  Discussion  by 
Professors  Alexis,  Hollander,  and  Sturtevant. 

5.  Hans  Hylen — Norwegian  Translator  of  Icelandic  Poetry — 
20  minutes.  By  Professor  Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Comment  by  Professor  Alexis. 

6.  The  Study  of  Cognates  in  Scandinavian — 15  minutes.  By 
Professor  Alexis,  University  of  Nebraska.  Comments  and  discus¬ 
sion  by  several  persons. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  for  Auditing, 
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Professors  Alexis,  Mitchell,  and  Gabrielsen;  for  Resolutions, 
Professors  Arestad,  Ulvestad,  and  Walter  Johnson. 

The  session  was  attended  by  thirty-three  persons. 

At  5:00  o’clock  members  of  the  Society  were  entertained  at 
the  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Burzle. 

At  7:00  o’clock  members  and  guests  met  in  the  English 
Room  of  the  Memorial  Union  for  the  annual  dinner.  The  dinner 
had  been  arranged  by  the  University  of  Kansas  to  honor  Profes¬ 
sor  Sturtevant,  who  this  year  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday, 
in  recognition  of  his  life-long  and  devoted  service  on  the  faculty 
of  the  University.  Brief  speeches  in  honor  of  Professor  Sturte¬ 
vant  were  given  by  Professors  Schach,  Alexis,  Beck,  and  Hol¬ 
lander.  The  principal  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Franklin  D. 
Murphy,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  also  pre¬ 
sented  Professor  Sturtevant  with  a  book  of  tributes  written  by 
friends  and  scholars  from  many  parts  of  the  nation  and  from 
abroad.  Vocal  solos  were  rendered  by  Professor  Reinfold  Schmidt 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Janet  Turk.  Members  and  guests  then 
adjourned  to  the  Pine  Room  to  hear  Professor  Beck’s  address 
“Iceland — Where  Song  and  Saga  Still  Flourish.”  A  film  was  also 
shown,  and  with  Professor  Schmidt  leading,  the  group  sang  sev¬ 
eral  Scandinavian  songs. 

SECOND  SESSION,  MAY  12,  9:00  A.M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Society’s  President. 

The  report  of  the  Managing  Editor  was  read  and  accepted. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report  was  read  and  accepted  to¬ 
gether  with  a  report  from  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  that  the  following  ofl&cers 
had  been  elected:  President,  Professor  Hikon  Hamre,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley;  Vice-President,  Professor  Thor 
Gabrielsen,  University  of  Chicago;  for  the  Advisory  Committee, 
Professor  P.  M.  Mitchell,  University  of  Kansas,  and  Professor 
Kemp  Malone,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

A  proposal  to  raise  annual  dues  was  made.  Some  members 
favored  dues  of  $3.00,  others  dues  of  $4.00.  As  a  compromise  the 
decision  was  made  that  dues  be  raised  to  $3.50  per  year. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  reported  that  a  membership  cam- 
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paign  had  been  undertaken  during  the  year  and  that  about  165 
new  members  had  enrolled.  He  further  stated  that  without  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  Mr.  Nils  Sahlin  of  the  American 
Swedish  Historical  Foundation  in  Philadelphia  and  of  Henry 
Goddard  Leach  and  Erik  Friis,  both  of  the  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation,  the  drive  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  following  report  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
was  read  and  accepted: 

“The  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study 
expresses  its  sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  the  University 
of  Kansas  as  the  official  host  for  the  forty-sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  and  particularly  to  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Murphy, 
Dr.  J.  H.  Nelson,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Burzle,  Professor  Schmidt,  Mrs.  Turk,  Miss  Birgitta  Stene, 
and  to  the  foreign  students  who  arranged  the  attractive  Scandi¬ 
navian  exhibit,  and  to  all  who  helped  make  this  a  pleasant  and 
memorable  occasion. 

The  Society  also  expresses  its  gratitude  to  its  officers,  espe¬ 
cially  to  its  Managing  Editor,  Professor  A.  M.  Sturtevant,  its 
President,  Professor  Paul  Schach,  and  to  its  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Martin  Soderback.” 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

7.  Recent  Theories  about  the  Origin  of  the  Drdttkvcett  Style — 15 
minutes.  By  Professor  Lee  M.  Hollander,  University  of  Texas. 
Discussion  by  Professor  Sturtevant. 

8.  Hamlet  in  Reykjavik — ;15  minutes.  By  Professor  Paul 
Schach,  University  of  Nebraska.  Comment  by  Professor  Hol¬ 
lander. 

Seventeen  persons  were  present  at  this  session.  At  11:15  the 
President  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Martin  Soderback,  Secretary 
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TREASURER’S  REPORT 
From  May  1,  1955  to  May  1,  1956 


Income 

On  hand  May  1,  1955 .  $1,120.51 

Dues  and  donations .  1 , 908 . 1 7 

Income  from  endowment .  353 . 50 

From  Elizabeth  Marshall  estate .  42.76 

Advertising  in  Scandinavian  Studies .  213.75 

Sale  of  Scandinavian  Studies .  10.50 

For  redeemed  30  shares  of  Rock  Island  Railroad  Ser. 

A,  Conv.  Pref.  plus  accrued  dividend .  3,166.20  $6,815.39 


Disbursements 

George  Santa  Co.,  Inc.,  printing  of  Studies 

Vol.  27,  No.  2 .  $729.88 

Vol.  27,No.  3  .  583.84 

Vol.  27,  No.  4  .  508.17 

Vol.  28,  No.  1 .  436.57  $2,258.46 


Printing  and  postage  for  membership  drive .  228.32 

Postmaster,  3500  stamped  envelopes .  123.41 

LeFebvre  Printing  Co.,  letterheads,  envelopes,  mem¬ 
bership  cards,  programs .  101 . 20 

North  Park  Secretarial  Dept.,  stencils .  6.70 

Check  returned  unpaid .  2.00 

Clerical  help  and  secretary’s  expenses .  200.00 

Transfer  to  endowment  (for  redeemed  stock) .  3,166.20  $  6,086.29 


Cash  on  hand  April  30,  1956 .  $  729.10 

2500  stamped  envelopes  on  hand .  88.00 

Endowment  fund .  10,166.20 


TOTAL  ASSETS .  $10,983.30 


Martin  Soderback,  Treasurer 
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REVIEWS 

Ldngstrom,  Tage.  Svenska  fordonstermer  {  =  Meijerbergs  arkiv 
for  svensk  ordforskning.  10).  Goteborg,  1955.  Pp.  1-308, 

Reviewed  by  Erik  Wahlgren,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles. 

!  Lingstrom’s  painstaking  contribution  to  word  geography 
comprises  a  detailed,  if  not  exhaustive,  analysis  of  a  severely  re¬ 
stricted  group  of  semantically  related  words  in  the  dialects  of 
)  Sweden.  These  are  the  (standard  Sw.)  terms  employed  to  desig¬ 

nate  certain  parts  of  a  farm  cart  or  wagon:  skdftstdng  “reach, 
coupling  pole”;  eker  “spoke”;  lot  “felly”;  hjuhprint  “linchpin”; 
skakel  “shaft,  thill”;  together  with  their  dialectal  synonyms 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  case  of  skdftstdng,  for  example, 
no  fewer  than  eighty  synonyms  are  analyzed.  To  these  is  added 
a  chapter  on  the  word  bankfe)  “hound,  side  bar”  on  a  sledge, 
and  its  fifty-odd  synonyms.  Typically  for  a  Swedish  dialect  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  basic  data  were  derived  in  part  from  the  author’s 
own  field  work  and  questionnaires  devised  by  himself  and  other 
researchers,  and  in  part  from  the  vast  collections  of  dialect  ex¬ 
cerpts  available  in  the  several  research  institutes  at  Uppsala, 
Lund,  and  Gothenburg,  augmented  by  the  resources  of  Oslo, 
j  Copenhagen,  and  Helsingfors.  Twenty-eight  drawings  and 

photographs  illustrate  Swedish  vehicles  from  the  age  of  rock 
}  carvings  to  the  present,  and  of  nineteen  maps,  seventeen  illus- 

D  trate  by  means  of  symbols  the  spread  of  the  variant  terms 

®  throughout  Sweden.  The  index  of  words  discussed  serves  as  a 

j  partial  dialect  dictionary,  while  the  appended  list  of  sources  con¬ 

sulted  provides  a  limited  bibliography  of  place  name  research, 
i:  There  is  a  summary  in  German. 

I*  Chapter  I,  largely  summarized  from  the  writings  in  this  area 

j  by  Gosta  Berg,  constitutes  a  brief  historical  survey  of  Swedish 
I  vehicle  types — carts,  wagons,  sledges — from  their  earliest  use 
1  down  to  the  present.  The  remaining  four  chapters  list  the  vari¬ 
ous  terms  employed  for  each  of  the  objects  mentioned,  indicate 
by  province  and  parish  the  provenience  of  a  given  expression, 
I  etymologize  it  (with  a  summary  of  the  conflicting  views  in  dis- 
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puted  cases),  give  the  local  pronunciation  by  means  of  phonetic  ' 
script,  and  cite  authorities  and  sources.  The  chiefly  alphabetical  j 
arrangement  of  materials  under  each  main  heading  enables  one  j 
to  locate  almost  at  once  all  items  pertinent  to  a  given  entry.  j 
The  maps  are  based  on  collections  and  printed  sources  ranging  in  ' 

date  from  1880  to  1951,  though  with  emphasis  on  the  last  thirty  ^ 

to  forty  years.  This  spread  in  time,  as  well  as  the  highly  diversi-  i 
fled  nature  of  the  materials  available  to  the  author,  complicated  ' 
his  task  and  rendered  unavoidable  a  certain  lack  of  uniformity  * 
in  the  presentation.  Thus,  as  Lingstrom  points  out,  linguistic 
data  collected  (in  answer  to  questionnaires,  for  example)  by 
local  amateurs  without  specialized  linguistic  training  are  of  I 
great  value  in  determining  “the  spread  and  importance  of  words,  f 
but  [they]  must  usually  be  ignored  in  the  solution  of  phonetic  | 

and  morphological  problems,  etc.”  For  the  reader,  however,  the  ^ 

author’s  admirably  lucid  Swedish  style  and  perspicuous  arrange¬ 
ment  of  text  and  maps  have  minimized  such  handicaps. 

Etymology  is  a  much  cultivated  held,  and  in  most  cases  the 
etymologies  offered  here  do  not  purport  to  be  new;  but  tradi¬ 
tional  etymologies  are  accepted  by  Lingstrom  only  where  they  j 
do  not  conflict  with  his  own  observations.  Clearly  recorded 
in  his  investigation  are  the  vocabularly  gains  which  the  standard 
language  (rikssprdk)  is  making  at  the  expense  of  the  ever-weak¬ 
ening  dialects.  Shifts  in  nominal  gender  and  form  are  seen  to  , 
have  resulted  from  the  frequent  use  of  plurals,  which,  used  as  j 
collectives,  created  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  form  and  gender  | 
of  the  corresponding  singulars.  Thus  eker,  with  a  new  plural 
ekrar  (not  unlike  the  double  plural  of  English  “children”)  de¬ 
veloped  from  ek  “oaken  pin”;  and  thus  skakel  (var.  skakla) 
“shaft”  can  be  w.,/.,  or  n.  in  the  dialects.  The  often  close  simi¬ 
larity  between  animals  or  parts  of  an  animal  and,  say,  a  sled, 
has  left  numerous  traces  in  popular  speech.  The  book  is  to  some 
extent  ethnological  in  character,  in  that  while  cataloging  the  | 
migration  and  development  of  a  certain  vocabulary,  it  treats 
likewise  of  the  realia  associated  with  that  vocabulary.  For 
American  students  of  language,  Lingstrom’s  study  has  perhaps 
primarily  the  usefulness  of  a  well-conceived  and  executed  treatise 
on  a  segment  of  Swedish  linguistic  history. 
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J6hannesson,  Alexander.  Islandisches  etymologisches  Worlerbuch. 

Sechste  und  siebente  Lieferung.  A.  Franke  A.  G.  Verlag, 

Bern,  1955.  Pp.  801-1120. 

Reviewed  by  StefAn  Einarsson,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Here  is  a  continuation  of  a  report  on  this  dictionary,  started 
in  Scandinavian  Studies  in  1953.  The  sixth  and  seventh  sections 
bring  the  main  etymological  dictionary  to  an  end;  they  contain 
a  list  of  loanwords  from  abbadis  to  ponta;  the  remainder  of  this 
alphabetical  list,  from  p  to  o,  as  well  as  the  Icelandic  alphabetical 
index  to  the  etymological  dictionary  is  still  to  come. 

Here  are  some  notes  on  the  most  recent  parts  of  the  work. 

801.  sofn.  Einar  Ol.  Sveinsson  in  Landndm  {  SkaftafeUssplum  (p.  131)  con¬ 
siders  this  to  be  an  Irish  loanword. 

803.  svekra,  t.  Also  svikra. 

812.  If  geirkvalr  is  ndhvalr,  it  must  derive  its  name  from  its  spearlike  tooth  and 
not  from  being  killed  with  spears  (geirar). 

816.  skUrn,  n.  From  this  is  derived  SkUmhdttw  “murky  hood”;  two  mountains 
in  the  East  of  Iceland  are  so  called. 

829.  skrOggr,  m.  is  not  only  the  etymon  of  the  English  scrag  and  scraggy  as  here 

correctly  stated,  but  it  is  also  the  Scandinavian  parallel  to  the  English 
shrew  from  Old  English  screawa,  w.m.  This  has  apparently  been  over¬ 
looked  by  English  etymologists;  neither  Skeat,  nor  the  OED,  nor  Kemp 
Malone’s  American  College  Dictionary  has  it. 

830.  skrdma,  f.  “a  superficial  flesh  wound”  is  lacking. 

833.  hrip,  n.  is  not  satisfactorily  defined  as  “hblzemes  gefkss.”  Like  klAfur,  it 
is  a  container  made  of  disconnected  wooden  strips,  “a  box  of  laths,  a 
creel.” 

840.  skerpa,  v.  To  this  verbal  stem  also  belong  the  farm  name  KO-skerpi  and 
the  Faroese  skerpi-kj'dt  “dried  mutton.’* 

851.  skolp,  n.  Also  Modem  Icelandic  skdlp. 

852.  skemmta,  v.  Cf.  the  Middle  English  loanword  skentinge. 

855.  staddr,  pp.  of  steHja.  Borrowed  into  Middle  English  stad. 

864.  staiUr,  m.  “stosser”;  also  stautuU. 

870.  rekstejja,  f.  Also  sex-stefja. 

876.  streita,  f.  “anstrengtmg.”  Here,  too,  may  belong  two  place  names  in  the 
East  of  Iceland.  The  first  is  a  farm  name,  Sireiii,  n.  usually  interpreted 
as  Strati,  n.  “street.”  Yet  it  may  actually  mean  “a  peninsula  or  a  point 
hard  to  row  around.”  The  second  Streiti,  n.  is  actually  a  mountain  ter¬ 
race  or  ridge,  so  called  perhaps  because  it  is  difficult  to  climb. 

888.  ptsi,  m.  “ein  tauende.”  This  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  pis,  m.,  not  listed, 
meaning  “a  bit  of  a  string.”  For  instance :  Ubakspis  “a  piece  of  tobacco.” 
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I  would  consider  this  an  English  (or  French?)  loanword  as  old  at  least 
as  the  first  importation  of  tobacco  (seventeenth  century)  into  Iceland. 
Instances  in  the  poetry  of  Stefin  Olafsson  and  Bjami  Gissurarson. 

892.  sp^a,  V.  Also  spaja,  spajari. 

894.  spertmi,  m.  Also  “wurst,”  “sausage.”  The  eighteenth-century  Icelandic 

play  Sperdill  has  probably  the  same  connotation  as  the  German  Hatts- 
wurst  or  Hanswurst  Comoedie. 

895.  sprSkla,  v.  Also  sprukla  and  sprykla. 

907.  From  the  adj.  smdr  are  formed  smcelki,  n.  “small  things,  bits,  trifles,”  and 
smdlki,  m.  “small  bits  of  fat  meat  laid  in  layers  to  coagulate  in  fat,  then 
cut  up  and  used  for  cold  cuts.”  Also  called  nitSurldg'S  kafa  or  stykkja- 
kafa. 

911.  smjdr,  n.  From  that  smyrtSlingur,  m.  “mummy”  is  formed. 

913.  The  relation  between  snjdrisnjaka-kvttr  may  be  similar  to  ndr'.ndkkvi  and 

std:st(j)aki. 

914.  sneis,  f.  From  this  sneisa-fuUr  “full  to  overflow.” 

917.  Njdrun.  Does  njSrun  “night”  belong  here? 

917.  stutrur,  f.pl.  In  addition  to  the  old  komast  d  snarur  e-s,  there  is  a  modern 
idiom  vera  d  sneerum  e-s  “be  guided  or  protected  by  someone.” 

920.  slog,  n.pl.  —magdU  “the  boneless  meat  part  of  animals,  stomachs.” 

925.  sluddi,  m.  “untauglicher  arbeiter”;  also  sludd-menni. 

931.  sleltingr,  m.  “mischung  von  schnee  und  regen.”  As  a  Scandinavian  loan¬ 
word  in  Middle  English:  stenting  of  arwes  “a  hail  of  arrows,”  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight. 

Here  begins  the  alphabetical  list  of  loanwords. 

936.  dkavtti,  n.  Add:  In  volksetymologischer  anlehnung  an  Aki  ein  personen- 
name  und  viti  “straf,  holle.” 

942.  art,  f.  Also  the  verb  arta  sig. 

943.  atdma,  f.  Also  the  modem  atdm,  n.  “atom.” 

950.  bes^,  m.  Also  “penis.” 

969.  dlrdit!  adv.  not  listed.  It  means  “straight,  directly.”  Could  it  be  a  loan 
from  French  droit?  If  so,  it  would  probably  be  from  the  lingo  developed 
by  Icelanders  in  talking  to  the  French  sailors:  Flandramdl. 

974.  drekka  og  deema.  I  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  this  phrase  is  a  loan  from 
Old  English. 

977.  dux,  n.  “dutzend.”  Also  dilsin. 

978.  eSla  adj.  Also  verb  eUla  sig  “coire.” 

1013.  at  gjalti.  See  also  Eirfkr  Magnflsson  in  tsafold.  Sept.  9, 1876. 

1037.  Jdrsalir.  The  form  Jurselem  occurs  in  Middle  English  in  the  Judas  ballad; 
probably  of  Danelaw  or  Northern  origin. 

1041.  Kani,  Kanar.  Modem  Icelandic,  also  American. 

1042.  kapall,  m.  Also  leggja  kapal  “play  solitaire”  (probably  ultimately  [through 

Danish?]  from  Hebrew  kabbala,  cf.  English  cabet). 

1068.  landa  fiski  {  Englandi  is  lacking.  The  Icelandic  terms  would  be  either 
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leTida  fiski  or  rather  skipa  upp  fiski.  The  verb  landa  is  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  English  “to  land.” 

1095.  mUtta,  f.  From  German  Mutter‘d  mamma  “mother.” 

1109.  pdpi,  m.  Also  “father”  or  “pa.” 

tslenzkar  pjdtSsogur  og  jEfinl'^ri.  SafnatS  hefur  J6n  Arnason. 
titgdfa.  Arni  BoSvarsson  og  Bjarni  Vilhjalmsson  onnuSust 
utgdfuna.  Reykjavik.  B6kautgdfan  pj6Ssaga,  Prentsmi'Sjan 
H61ar  H.  F.  MCMLIV.  Volume  I:  xxiv+700  pp.,  2  plates. 
Volume  II:  xl+590  pp.,  2  plates.  Illustrated,  several  manu¬ 
script  and  title  page  facsimiles.  Price,  490  Icelandic  crowns. 

Reviewed  by  StefAn  Einarsson,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Uni¬ 
versity. 

No  other  collection  of  Icelandic  folk  and  fairy  tales  has  be¬ 
come  as  famous,  and  justly  so,  as  the  one  collected  by  J6n 
Arnason  and  published  in  Leipzig  in  two  large  volumes  in  1862- 
64.  It  was  at  once  translated  into  several  languages,  includ¬ 
ing  English,  the  English  translation  being  made  by  Eirikr 
Magnusson  and  the  Welshman  George  E.  J.  Powell  {Icelandic 
Legends,  I-II,  1864-66).  In  Iceland  it  became  the  best  seller  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  at  least  the  book  most  read.  In  fact 
it  was  read  so  much  that,  by  World  War  I,  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  get  a  copy  of  it  in  Iceland  or  abroad.  This  prompted 
Icelandic  Historical  Society  (S6guf61ag)  to  reprint  this  first  edi¬ 
tion  during  the  years  1925-39;  that  is,  the  first  160  pages  of  the 
first  volume  were  reprinted  a§  well  as  this  could  be  done  from 
the  original  edition,  but  the  remainder  was  actually  a  photo¬ 
graphic  (offset)  reproduction  of  the  original  of  1862-64^.  In  this 
second  edition  was  printed,  for  the  first  time  J6n  Arnason’s  own 
preface  to  the  collection;  in  1862  it  had  not  arrived  in  time  when 
the  first  volume  was  printed,  so  that  Gubbrandur  Vigfusson  had 
to  step  in  and  write  the  preface.  Both  prefaces  are,  of  course, 
printed  in  this  third  edition. 

Work  on  the  second  edition  (or  reprint)  had  revealed  that 
apart  from  printers’  errors,  the  Leipzig  edition  did  not  always 
conform  to  the  manuscripts  of  the  folk  tales  as  they  existed  in 
J6n  Arnason’s  collections  in  the  National  Library  in  Reykjavik. 
The  more  the  matter  was  studied,  the  more  it  was  realized  that 
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it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  scholarly  edition  made  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  manuscripts  wherever  they  were  still  in  existence. 
This  was  a  huge  task,  but  it  was  undertaken  by  the  two  young 
scholars  whose  names  grace  the  title  page  of  this  new  edition.  ! 
They  have  now  proceeded  to  publish  in  this  way  two  volumes 
corresponding  in  matter  to  the  two  original  volumes  printed  in  ' 
Leipzig  in  1862-64.  But  J6n  Arnason  had  collected  much  more 
material  than  what  actually  found  its  way  into  his  printed  col-  i 
lection,  both  before  and  after  its  publication.  The  editors  and  i 
publishers  of  the  present  edition  decided  that  all  this  material  ■ 
should  be  printed  now  as  a  continuation  of  the  two  volumes  ( 
already  in  print.  At  first  it  was  thought  that  one  or  two  more  ( 
volumes  might  be  enough,  but  according  to  the  latest  estimate  ' 
of  the  editors,  the  remaining  tales  will  fill  three  more  volumes  to 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible.  When  printed,  this  will  be  not 
only  the  oldest  collection  of  folk  tales  printed  in  Icelandic  but  j 
also  probably  the  largest,  though  Sigfus  Sigfusson’s  folk  tales  ! 
from  the  East  of  Iceland  will  be  a  close  second.  Next  in  size  and 
importance  is  the  collection  of  Olafur  DavfSsson  in  three  large  i 
volumes  recently  published  by  porsteinn  M.  J6nsson,  Akureyri,  j 
Iceland.  I 

It  goes  without  saying  that  this  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
edition  of  J6n  Arnason’s  pjddsdgur  og  yEfinl^ri  will  be  a  ‘must’  | 
for  all  libraries  interested  not  only  in  Icelandic  studies  but  also  j 
in  folklore.  \ 

j 

Henrik  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt,  A  Dramatic  Poem  in  Five  Ads.  A 
new  translation,  by  Horace  Maynard  Finney,  M.D.  The  j 
Philosophical  Library,  New  York,  1955.  Pp.  x-|-197.  Price,  | 
$3.75. 

Reviewed  by  Frank  G.  Nelson,  Long  Beach  State  College,  j 

Ibsen  has  been  notoriously  unfortunate  in  his  translators,  j 
Almost  to  a  man,  they  have  missed  his  style,  his  subtle  word- 
«  sense  and  his  feel  for  the  rhythms  of  living  speech.  William 
Archer,  who  is  still  Ibsen  to  most  English-speaking  readers,  was 
almost  a  genius  at  mistranslation.  Without  losing  a  word  of  the 
original  or  violating  a  dictionary  meaning,  he  succeeded  never- 
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theless  in  making  all  of  Ibsen’s  characters  speak  like  Parson 
Manders.  Archer’s  versions,  not  the  original,  led  Saintsbury  to 
declare  that  Ibsen  lacked  a  sense  of  humor — an  absurdity  echoed 
by  the  Oxford  Companion  to  English  Literature  and  countless 
textbooks.  Peer  Gynt  is  the  Don  Juan  of  Norwegian  literature, 
with  a  wit  and  easy  grace  akin  to  Byron’s  poem;  William  Archer 
(in  collusion  with  Charles  Archer)  produced  an  English  Peer 
Gynt  in  the  drowsy,  frowzy  manner  of  Wordsworth’s  Excursion, 
and  most  translators  since  have  transmuted  Ibsen’s  champagne 
into  equally  stale  beer.  Dr.  Horace  Maynard  Finney  quite 
properly  castigates  their  shortcomings  in  the  preface  to  his  own 
attempt. 

At  his  best.  Dr.  Finney  does  catch  something  of  what  he  calls 
the  dramatist’s  “smug  conversational  style,”  especially  in  bits 
of  broad  fun  and  tomfoolery.  Peer’s  account  of  combining  busi¬ 
ness  and  piety  (Act  IV,  Scene  I)  is  a  good  example: 

The  plan  paid  well,  brother. 

Everything,  as  you  know,  has  its  own  price. 

With  every  idol  we  gave  a  sack  of  rice. 

In  no  time  the  missionaries  were  working  in  shifts. 

Converting,  baptizing — one  thing  offsets  the  other; 

We  were  paid  double  for  our  trouble  and  gifts. 

Unfortunately,  however.  Dr.  Finney  apparently  has  a  poor  ear 
for  language  and  hence  fails  to  maintain  a  consistent  tone.  He 
mixes,  higgledy-piggledy,  book-talk  and  vulgate,  archaisms  and 
the  latest  slang,  stage  British  and  comic-strip  American,  often 
with  unintentionally  ludicrous  effect.  In  one  short  speech  (Act 
I,  Scene  II)  Peer  talks  of  a  zany  cloud,  refers  learnedly  to  Pegasus, 
calls  his  mother  an  old  crone  and  ends  up  with  “How  she  can 
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cuss."  Such  words  as  gaffer,  gaol  and  kercher  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  language  as  shindig  and  slap-happy;  verily  and  Zounds  are 
generations  apart  from  pshaw,  itself  already  an  archaism;  the 
society  in  which  silly  ass  is  a  common  expression  is  one  in  which 
tetched  in  the  head  is  not. 

Moreover,  an  easy,  colloquial  tone  is  only  one  aspect  of 
Ibsen’s  style,  as  it  is  of  Byron’s.  Both  poets  glide  gracefully  from 
music  to  mockery,  from  pure  lyrics  to  downright  doggerel,  with 
never  a  misstep.  When  they  tease  us  with  unexp>ected  rhymes 
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and  off-beat  rhythms,  they  do  so  intentionally  and  skillfully,  i 
But  we  are  not  always  sure  either  of  Dr.  Finney’s  intention  or  | 
his  skill.  Is  his  English  model  Byron  when  he  rhymes  banquet-  | 
aquavit,  vikings-brings,  and  coincidence-oak  fence- Ase's  manse?  | 
Or  is  it  Ogden  Nash?  And  how  consciously  is  he  the  Daring 
Young  Man  on  the  Flying  Trapeze,  clowning  on  the  high  wire  ) 
in  Act  I,  Scene  I? 

Once  I  was  happy,  but  now  I’nj  forlorn,  | 

Left  a  poor  widow  to  fret  and  to  mourn;  j 

My  meed  is  nothing  but  shame  and  scorn,  | 

My  churlish  son  burdens  like  weight  of  chain — 

’Tis  unbearable,  but  why  should  I  complain?  I 

Perhaps  the  most  disappointing  passages  in  this  translation  | 
are  the  lyrics  associated  with  Grieg’s  music,  all  the  more  so  be-  \ 
cause  of  Dr.  Finney’s  introductory  remarks  upon  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  poet’s  work  and  the  composer’s.  His  version  of 
Solveig’s  song  (Act  IV,  Scene  X)  is  as  flat  as  it  is  unsingable. 

Kanske  vil  der  gaa  baade  vinter  og  vaar,  | 

og  nseste  sommer  med,  og  det  hele  aar; — 

men  engang  vil  du  komme,  det  ved  jeg  visst;  | 

og  jeg  skal  nok  vente,  for  det  lovte  jeg  sidst.  | 

The  seasons  slowly  come  and  go; 

I  know  you  will  return  some  day;  j 

Here  I  abide  lad,  and  spin  and  pray  | 

As  I  promised,  lad,  long,  long  ago.  ^ 

To  list  the  many  passages  in  which  Dr.  Finney  departs  sig-  | 
nificantly  from  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  perhaps  beside 
the  point,  since  this  is  frankly  a  free  paraphrase  rather  than  a  . 
close  translation.  However,  unfamiliarity  with  Norwegian  life  1 
rather  than  mere  poetic  license  may  account  for  some  of  them.  1 
Kari,  a  husmandskone,  for  example,  is  not  a  housewoman — what-  | 

ever  that  may  be.  Neither  was  prestenfder  kom  fra  K^benhavn, 
who  helped  consume  the  Gynt  fortune,  anything  like  a  frontier 
Circuit  Rider. 

Like  all  who  must  struggle  with  Norwegian  names  in  English 
print.  Dr.  Finney  has  faced  the  problem  of  A,  JE,  and  0 — with 
rather  startling  results.  Ase  becomes  Ase  without  further  fuss, 
and  Hcegstad,  Hegstad.  But  Folgefinnen  and  Bldh^  emerge 
Folgefdnn  and  Bldho  while  Moen  also  acquires  a  Swedish  umlaut 
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and  becomes  Moen.  Under  the  circumstances,  one  wonders 
whether  tenderness  for  Norwegian  phonetics  or  the  example  of 
the  Bronte  sisters  is  responsible  for  such  forms  as  Dovr'e  and 
Lunds. 

According  to  a  publisher’s  insert,  Dr.  Finney  was  once  a 
proof-reader — a  surprising  bit  of  information  in  view  of  the  care¬ 
less  mistakes  in  which  the  book  abounds.  Most  of  them,  to  be 
sure,  are  harmless;  readers  who  know  what  the  Storting  is  will 
unscramble  Strothing  and  those  who  don’t  won’t  care,  while  only 
people  who  have  chanced  to  read  Shakespeare’s  Henry  IV,  I 
recently  will  notice  skimhle-s kr amble.  But  “Trolls,  be  thyself — 
enough”  (p.  53)  makes  neither  sense  nor  grammar  and  must  be  a 
slip,  since  later  on  (p.  181)  Dr.  Finney  cites  the  proverb  in  the 
form,  “Troll,  To  Thyself  Be  Enough.”  But  these  are  quibbles. 

Dr.  Finney  signs  himself  M.D.,  a  welcome  change  from  the 
Ph.D.  all  too  common  in  this  publication.  That  fact  and  the 
contagious  enthusiasm,  which  is  his  translation’s  chief  merit,  re¬ 
mind  us  that  Ibsen  wrote  last  of  all  for  academics  and  the  profes¬ 
sional  literati.  If  Dr.  Finney  has  given  us  mainly  that  side  of 
Ibsen  which  lends  itself  to  broad  comedy,  he  has  nevertheless 
done  a  considerable  service  in  helping  destroy  the  traditional 
portrait  of  the  dramatist  as  a  congenital  stuffed  shirt.  Now  that 
he  has  called  attention  to  Ibsen’s  “smug  conversational  style,” 
the  way  is  open  for  other  translators  who  will  give  the  English- 
speaking  world  some  idea  of  Ibsen’s  other  un-Archerlike 
qualities. 

Ofstad,  Erna.  Olaf  Bulls  Lyrikk.  En  analyse  av  kcnfliktene  i  et 

livssyn.  Oslo,  Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag,  1955.  Pp.  168. 

Reviewed  by  Hedin  Bronner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Norway  cuts  a  fine  figure  nowadays,  I  must  say  ...  a  land 
of  rabble  ...  an  unparallelled  lack  of  breeding  and  culture  .  .  . 
the  whole  nation  is  drunk  and  everything  coarse  comes  to  the 
fore  ...  a  people  that  has  become  denatured  by  its  simple  and 
healthy  life  of  winter  sports. These  words  were  once  uttered 
by  none  other  than  Olaf  Bull,  who  is  considered  by  some  to  have 

*  Trygve  Greiff.  Olaf  Bull,  Taper  og  Seirer.  Oslo,  Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag, 
1952,  p.  39. 
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been  the  father  of  modern  Norwegian  lyrical  poetry — and  they  ^ 
were  by  no  means  the  only  invectives  he  directed  against  his  i 
own  people.  “In  Norway,”  he  said  upon  another  occasion,  “the  | 
grand  contempt  of  ignorance  for  knowledge  is  like  a  badge  of  the  1 
upper  classes — and  knowledge  and  art  are  treated  precisely  . 
alike.”*  ^ 

Olaf  Bull  was  hardly  the  one  to  remedy  the  conditions  he 
criticized,  either  by  personal  example  or  by  the  written  word.  In 
some  respects  he  personified  the  attitudes  portrayed  in  Garborg’s  ! 
Tratte  Mand.  His  life  was  dissolute  and  his  poetry  pessimistic.  * 
His  mind  was  in  perpetual  conflict  against  itself  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  tortured  and  at  the  same  time  fascinated  by  a  sadistic 
contemplation  of  pain  and  unhappiness.  His  nearest  approach  to 
serenity  was  achieved  through  flights  into  abstract  philosophy 
and  far-fetched  allegory,  infinitely  removed  from  the  problems 
and  experiences  of  his  countrymen.  I 

The  poet’s  father  was  Jacob  B.  Bull — not  the  greatest  mind  j 
in  Norwegian  literature  certainly,  but  a  vigorous  and  healthy  i 
one.  What  could  have  caused  the  son  to  react  against  all  normal  , 

and  happy  things,  and  against  the  very  milieu  which  gave  birth  | 

to  his  art?  Without  an  understanding  of  this  enigma  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  Olaf  Bull’s  art,  to  evaluate 
it  as  a  reflection  of  literary  currents  or  cross-currents.  A  natural 
reaction  to  the  problem  is  to  turn  to  a  well-balanced  history  of 
literature  for  a  few  biographic  details — not  a  sordid  recital  of  , 
all  the  intimate  irrelevancies  in  private  life,  but  enough  back¬ 
ground  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  the  poet’s  ideas  and 
the  soil  from  which  they  sprang. 

Thus  far  the  literary  historians  of  Norway  appear  to  have 
felt  that  Bull’s  complex  emotions  had  an  existence  apart  from 
his  physical  surroundings.  From  A.  H.  Winsnes,  Kristian  Elster, 
and  Harald  Beyer  one  gleans  only  the  information  that  he  was 
born  in  Oslo,  studied  science,  became  a  journalist,  traveled  in 
France  and  Italy,  married  several  times,  lived  in  penury,  under¬ 
went  dissolute  periods,  and  died  young.  Even  Trygve  Greiff’s 
recent  biography  shied  ofiF  from  factual  details  because,  as  he 


*  Ihid.,  p.  40. 
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says,  “An  account  of  Bull’s  life  would  not  tell  anything  about 
the  basic  conditions  underlying  his  art.  Another  reason  that  I 
have  refrained  from  writing  Olaf  Bull’s  biography  is  that  in  a 
sense  he  has  none;  he  never  changed.’’* 

Erna  Ofstad’s  book  is  written,  as  the  subtitle  indicates,  from 
a  psychological  viewpoint,  and  offers  next  to  nothing  in  the  way 
of  literary  history  or  criticism.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  purely  a 
psychoanalysis  of  the  content  of  Bull’s  poetry,  arranged  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  various  types  of  diagnostic  findings.  For 
students  of  mental  therapy  this  is  probably  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  contribution,  suggestive  of  the  possible  application 
of  the  “freshman  theme’’  approach  to  treatment  as  well  as  diag¬ 
nosis.  But  for  students  of  literature  there  is  nothing  here  that  a 
well-trained  mind  should  not  be  able  to  perceive  for  itself  in  a 
close  scrutiny  of  the  poetry  alone.  This  the  author  herself  admits 
in  urging  the  reader  to  experience  the  poetry  through  direct 
concentration.  “A  physchological  analysis  of  lyrical  poetry,’’ 
she  says,  “naturally  cannot  ever  provide  an  explanation  of  the 
values  inherent  in  the  poems.  These  fiust  be  experienced  direct 
through  concentration  on  (fordypelse  i)  the  poems  themselves. 
Our  purpose  is  to  shed  light  on  the  general  human  conflicts  of 
the  poet  with  the  help  of  his  works.  To  try  to  explain  poetic 
values  with  the  help  of  psychological  hypotheses  about  the 
poet  is  just  as  impossible  as  it  is  naive.’’ 

Through  this  approach  the  author  finds  that  the  poet’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  human  society  are  marked  by  fear  and  contempt  stem¬ 
ming  from  his  failure  to  achieve  respect  and  understanding;  that 
his  erotic  life  is  inhibited  by  related  feelings  and  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  a  conflict  between  love  and  poetry,  arising  in  part  (of 
course)  from  the  Oedipus  complex.  “Vi  fremsetter  morsbinding 
som  en  delvis  forklaring  p5.  denne  holdningen.’’  The  poet  him¬ 
self,  conscious  of  his  own  difficulty  in  being  driven  between 
erotic  and  poetic  experiences,  seeks  to  analyze  himself  and  only 
furthers  his  unhappy  state  by  injecting  analysis  into  situations 
that  should  be  spontaneous.  And  this  finally  brings  him  to  the 
great  question  which,  perhaps,  is  the  ultimate  in  all  literature: 
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What  am  I?  The  restlessness  and  loneliness  arising  from  his  fail¬ 
ure  to  find  the  answer  to  this  question  are  epitomized  in  the 
poems  Stjernerne,  Sneen,  Den  Ensotnme,  and  Kilden.  j 

Summarizing  her  analysis,  the  author  seeks  to  determine  I 
whether  the  poet  entertains  any  firm  belief  that  makes  life  , 
worth  living.  “Yes,”  she  affirms,  “there  is  something:  the  very  • 
search  for  a  meaning,  for  a  realization  of  the  confused  pattern  • 
of  life.  This  for  Olaf  Bull  becomes  the  highest  meaning.  The 
restless  longing  itself  for  him  becomes  man’s  mark  of  nobility,  i 
identified  with  the  art  he  serves.  In  this  way  he  believes  he  can 
live  up  to  his  purpose;  thus  he  assures  himself  the  feeling  of  im¬ 
mortality  and  protection  from  the  crushing  wheel  of  time.” 

Arhdk  Landsbdkasafns  Islands  1953-1954.  lO.-ll.dr.  Reykjavik,  \ 

1955.  Pp.  152.  Illustrated.  | 

i 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Arbdk  Landsbdkasafns  Islands  (The  Yearbook  of  the  National 
Library  of  Iceland)  always  is  a  source  of  much  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  to  anyone  wishing  to  keep  abreast  of  the  annual  publication 
of  Icelandic  books  and  the  appearance  of  writings  in  other  j 
languages  by  Icelanders  and  on  Icelandic  subjects. 

The  Yearbook  for  1953-54  constitutes  no  exception.  It 
opens  with  a  concise  but  very  readable  survey  of  the  work  and 
present  status  of  the  National  Library  by  its  Librarian-in-Chief 
Finnur  Sigmundsson.  Among  other  things  he  points  out  that 
during  the  two  years  covered,  the  Library  has  increased  by  fully 
10,000  printed  books  and  pamphlets,  and  that  it  now  totals  more 
than  200,000  volumes. 

The  list  of  giftbooks  shows  that  many  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  have  donated  books  to  the  library,  some  of  them  rare  and 
consequently  of  great  value. 

The  Manuscript  Collection  also  has  received  some  very  note¬ 
worthy  additions,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  musical  works  of  Sveinbjorn  Sveinbjornsson,  noted 
Icelandic  composer,  who,  among  other  significant  productions, 
composed  in  1874  the  music  to  Iceland’s  national  anthem, 

“C,  guS  vors  lands”  (Our  Country’s  God)  by  Matthias  Jochums- 
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son.  This  much  appreciated  gift  of  manuscripts  was  presented 
to  the  National  Library  by  the  composer’s  widow,  Mrs.  Elenore 
Sveinbjornsson,  now  residing  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Finnur  Sigmundsson  further  contributes  worthy  and  warm¬ 
hearted  obituaries  of  two  former  librarians  of  the  National 
Library  who  passed  away  recently:  Benedikt  Sveinsson,  a  long¬ 
time  member  of  the  Icelandic  Parliament  and  editor  of  the  Ice¬ 
landic  Sagas,  and  Professor  GuSbrandur  Jdnsson,  a  prolific 
scholar  and  writer. 

Particularly  informative  and  equally  welcome  are  the  bibli¬ 
ographies  by  Asgeir  Hjartarson  of  the  library  staff,  which  in¬ 
clude  Icelandic  books  for  1952  and  1953  and  writings  in  other 
languages  by  Icelanders  or  on  Icelandic  subjects,  as  well  as  addi¬ 
tions  and  corrections  dealing  with  Icelandic  books  for  the  period 
1944-51. 

The  Yearbook  also  contains  an  excellent  article  on  Sveinbjorn 
Sveinbjornsson  by  Baldur  Andresson,  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
the  works  of  the  composer,  and  two  scholarly  and  instructive 
contributions,  “Latnesk  p^tSing  eftir  Arna  Magnusson?”  (A 
Latin  Translation  by  Arni  Magnusson?)  by  Professor  Peter  G. 
Foote,  University  of  London,  and  “Um  islenzka  sdlma  ur  truar- 
IjoSum  Prudentfusar”  (Concerning  Icelandic  Hymns  from  the 
Religious  Poetry  of  Prudentius)  by  porhallur  porgilsson  of  the 
National  Library  staff.  The  latter  article  is  part  one  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  study  on  the  subject. 

Accompanying  the  Yearbook  this  time  is  a  bibliographical 
monograph  by  porhallur  porgilsson  dealing  with  Icelandic  writ¬ 
ings,  past  and  present,  of  Latin  or  Romance  origin  {Drag  atS  skrd 
um  ritverk  d  islenzku  ad  fornu  og  n^ju  af  latneskum  eda  rdmdnskum 
uppruna).  This  first  part  of  his  study  is  limited  to  France. 

A  pioneer  work  in  its  field,  the  monograph  is  prepared  with 
great  care  and  contains  extensive  bibliographical  information 
for  anyone  concerned  with  Icelandic  studies  and  comparative 
literature,  and  assuredly  it  is  of  great  value  to  interested  scholars 
to  have  this  information  so  readily  accessible.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  hoped  that  the  continuation  of  this  study  will  before  long 
make  its  appearance  in  print. 
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